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A movement is 
growing in Berkeley, 
where unhoused 
people are 
demanding answers. 
By Alastair Boone | 


ON September 19, two elderly and 
disabled women refused to leave their 
tents as California Highway Patrol 
officers threatened them with arrest. 
The women—named Mama Bear 
and KC—are in their sixties. Both 

-are in wheelchairs. Both have tried 
repeatedly and unsuccessfully to get 
housing. And they weren’t alone—a 
third woman, Piper, remained in her 
tent, grieving the recent death of her 
boyfriend, Fixie. 

The women were exhausted. For. 
weeks prior, they had been bounced 
around the same intersection count- 
less.times. From their tents, they can 
look out and see land owned by two 
government agencies: an alley owned. 
by the City of Berkeley on one side 

_and a large parcel of dirt owned by 
CalTrans on the other. And since the 
-beginning of September, residents 
report that evictions have ramped up. 
One week, CalTrans comes and evicts 

_them from the dirt parcel, forcing 
them to pack up and walk across the 
road to the alleyway. The next week, 
the City of Berkeley comes to evict ~ 
them from the alley, so they move 
back across the road to the dirt parcel. 
Mama Bear had moved six times. 
when she decided to refuse. KC had 
moved seven times over a three-week 
period. Piper simply. refused to leave 
her tent. 

The three women were not arrest- 
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Encampment residents march to a West Berkeley town hall meeting on September 22. 


ed, and as of this writing, their tents 
remain in the same place. But their 
act of resistance is part of a growing 


- movement that began on September 


4, when the encampment underneath 
the University Avenue overpass was 
targeted by what advocates are calling 
a coordinated eviction effort between 
the Berkeley Police, CalTrans, and the 
California Highway Patrol. 
“When CalTrans told encampment 
residents that they had to move off 
of their property, BPD was there to 
tell them they couldn’t move onto the 
sidewalk, because of the new [Shared 
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Sidewalk Ordinance],” cad Andrea 


_ Henson, a lead advocate and organiz- 


er for the movement who witnessed 
the eviction. (City officials deny that 
there was a coordinated effort.) 

The next day, a similar eviction took 
place at an encampment above the 
University Avenue overpass, across 
the road from Seabreeze Market. So 
on the evening of September 5, resi- 
dents of the two encampments made 
signs and attended a Berkeley City 
Council meeting to demand answers. 
Tired of moving from corner to corner, 
encampment residents demanded, 
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“Where do we go?” 

These encampments were home to 
Jupiter and Fixie—two Berkeley citi- 
zens who were struck and killed by an 
Amtrak train on September 11. Each 
of them had moved several times 
leading up to the night of their deaths. 
This further rattled the community in 

_ the two encampments, and strength- 
ened their desire to form a movement. 

In recent weeks, this group of 40+ 
individuals have taken their message 
to the streets. On September 22, they 
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WE ARE THE HAUNTED, NOT THE HORRORS 


- GHOST STORIES 


By Stefani Echeverria-Fenn 


passed down intergenerationally; that 
rats whose mothers were exposed to 
stressors like water can epigenetically in- 
herit a special fear of water. 

Before we had this science, nearly ev- 
ery culture on Earth had ghost stories. 
Nearly every culture on Earth intuitive- 
ly understood that unresolved traumas 
will continue to haunt and walk among 
us for as long as we refuse to reckon with 
them. That painful histories must be ac- 
knowledged, not simply buried, or- we 


will wake up in the middle of the night terrified and’ 
haunted. . 

I started #37MLK—a new encampment in North 
Oakland—because I am haunted in the daylight too. 
I escaped long-term homelessness by the skin of my 


teeth ten years ago. In 2010 my Oakland neighbor- 
hood (Ghost Town) was still cheap enough to rent 
a one bedroom for $800, no credit check required. 
| I still live in that place, haunted by the fact that if 
SCIENCE has now proven that trauma can be I were only 10 years younger, I'd still be homeless. 


THIS PIECE IS PART OF A SPECIAL © 

_ SERIES CALLED ‘GHOST STORIES... 
_ FIND THE REST OF THE SERIES — 
THROUGHOUT THE OCTOBER ISSUE, - 


Post-gentrification, identical units to mine now start 
at $2500; an unthinkable sum for folks transitioning 
out of houselessness. The spectre of my slum land- 
lord hovers, trying to push all of us long term tenants 
out so he can raise the rent 


More than anything though, I am haunted not 
by ghosts but by the memories of what it felt like 
to be a ghost myself. All those years asa homeless 
disowned queer youth, I felt myself a phantom— 
completely invisible to the housed as they hurried 


by me on the sidewalk. Never truly seen 
as human, only a threat going bump in 
the night whenever I dared cry out that © 
something was terribly wrong. — 

After I was housed, after I began a 
new life as a fancy Berkeley PhD stu- 
dent, I was expected to just forget about 
it all. Forget about the street communi- 
ties that sustained me when no one else 
would. Ghosts do not forget though, 
that’s how they come.to be. 

Ghosts refuse to leave homes quietly 


for the convenience of new owners. We at #37MLK 
are the ghosts that rich landlords will never be able 
to exorcise. 


Who refuse to be shipped out of our 


Haunted continues on page 8 
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marched to a West Berkeley town hall meeting 


hosted by Councilwoman Rashi Kesarwani- During ~ ; 


their march, residents of the University Avenue __ 
encampments sang protest chants and danced in the 
streets, holding signs. LaTonya West put her key- 
board in a shopping cart and played jazzy rendi- 
tions of traditional protest songs and original music 
as she marched. Drivers honked and cheered in 
support as they passed. 

When the group arrived at the town hall, they 
joined the democratic discussion. They held up 
pictures of Jupiter and Fixie. They spoke about 
their personal experiences. Housed and unhoused 


residents agreed on the need for porta potties, trash 
pick-up, and better solutions. 
“This movement is different because it’s the 


residents of the encampments, not the activists, 
that are setting the agenda,” said Andrea Henson, 
a lead advocate and organizer in the movement. 
“The unhoused are organizing and taking a stand, 
refusing to move. They are marching and engaging 
in the conversation. They are fighting back against 
the predatory evictions and unlawful destruction of 
their property. They.are demanding an answer.” 

For more information on # WhereDoWeGoBerk: 

Email wheredowegoberk@gmail.com 

Twitter @WheredowegoBerk 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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A driftwood sign outide the encampment across from Seabreeze Market in Berkeley. 
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ON ‘Roeust 13, 2012, Iwas at Banta in ‘tent at : 
the Albany Bulb, taking pictus, of my clothing after 
‘I finally sorted all of it. 
Being a perfectionist, I took two picts fom” oe 
each angle. I figured that I would review the pic- 
tures after I was done, keep the best ones from each | 


angle and delete the other ones. 


As I was reviewing the pictures I had just taken; 
I was startled to see the face and torso of a girl! She 
appeared to be wearing a white blouse in the style 
of the mid to late 1800’s. Her hair was long and 
straight and wet. She seemed to have been looking 


w 


SHE SEEMED TO HAVE. 
BEEN LOOKING 
BEHIND ME 


behind me when I was taking the picture. But, I 
hadn’t seen anything unusual while taking them... 
She appeared in one picture, but not the pee one 
from the same angle, taken the same minute. 
She looked like she was of Native American 
descent, which would make sense, since the Ohlone 
and other coastal Native American tribes inhabited 
the Blub around the time that her clothing appeared 


to be from. 


Besides the fact that hex was white and ianspar 
ent, her lips were the same color as the rest of her 
face, indicating to me that she was definitely the 


apparition of someone who had died. 


have always-wondered if she had been mutr- 
dered—possibly drowned. The look on her face was 


grim. 


THE GIRL 


GHOST STORIES oe Be 


Still the craziestthing that’s'ever happene ‘t 


Amber Whitston is.a mechanic who lives in her vehicle 


who has lived in Berkeley for the past 22 plus years. 
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THE GHOSTS OF BERKELEY PAST 


GHOST STORIES 


By Ace Backwords 


THE town of Berkeley is full of so. 


many ghosts for me. This. building on 
the corner of Shattuck.and University 
is one of these ghosts. 

In 1986 it was the office of the Dai- 
ly Californian, the campus newspaper. 
And every semester the staff voted on 
what comic strips they’d run for the se- 
mestér. In 1986 I won the election. And 


hired me to codordi- 
nate this homeless art project making 
Christmas cards on a linoleum press. 
As fate would have it, the work space 
for the project was this little office-in 
the basement of this building 


So I set up shop down there for three 


or four months. And it was a gteat gig. 
I was a fairly renowned local Berkeley 
artist at that point. And many of my 


friends were béiltiant. artists. So we: 
produced a beautiful batch of linoleum’ 
press Christmas cards. And they all. 
sold like hot cakes. I had my vending 
~table.on Telegraph and they sold Fe 
~ well for months. 


- We would put 4 of the linoleum Ae 
designs on this tray (it reminded me 
of four pancakes on the griddle). Run 
the paint over them with this paint 
roller. Andsthen run the cards through 
the linoleum press. Then we’d hang 
all the cards on a clothes line so the 


it turned out to be a big paint could dry. 
break for me. Because I Then we'd pack- 
was able to quit my day , age the Christmas 
job and spend the next 9 J CAN T WALK BY A cards in sets of 10 
years working full-time which we'd sell 
as a cartoonist. BUILDING WITHOUT for 10 bucks. 
Then, 10 years later And they all 
in 1996, I flamed out. oS BACK TO _ sold. Because 
Ran out of comic strip A ZILLION WEIRD they were beauti- 
punchlines. Ended up aa a eel cards. And it 
homeless. Then that: “MEMORIES. _ was an amazing 
winter this church group ae gig. It was liter- _- 


ally like printing - 


- money. Every time we printed a card 


we made a dollar. And we printed 


~ up thousands of them. Each one of 


them a unique, hand-painted work of 
art. And me and my co-worker Zack 
got really good at cranking out those 
Christmas cards as quickly as we 
could. We cranked them out like a ma- 


chine on an assembly line: Thad ‘spent ate 


most-of my artistic career working 
in black-and-white. Black-and-white 


newspaper comics and black-and- 
white photos and writing. So it was a 
thrill to be able to work with color for 
once. And we-dazzled with every pos- 
sible combination of bright, primary 


colors. 


‘That little office in the basement 


_was really handy. because I could also 


hang out there when it rained. And 
dry out my wet sleeping bag and wet 
clothes. And even shut the door, turn 


~~ out the lights, and take naps. Plus I 


could store all my stuff there. It was a 
valuable resource for a homeless guy, 
to have four walls of my own, right in 


the center of the city. 

The town of Berkeley has so many 
ghosts for me. I can’t walk by a build- 
ing without flashing back to a zillion 
weird memories from the ethers of the. 
past. 

That was probably my greatest peri- 
od as an adult. 1996, 1997, 1998. That 
was probably as close as I would come 
to being happy. 


Ace Backwords is a writer and cartoonist 
who lives in Berkeley. 
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By Alastair Boone 


_ WALKING down Beart in Street inD : 


than life mural of a man in 
a baseball cap. With gentle 
eyes and a wide smile, he 
looks east over the city, 
watching over the people 
passing by. 
Small businesses line 
Franklin Street to the left and 
right. Below the mural is a parking lot, and 
shiny office buildings tower above. In between lies 
the portrait of Derrick Hayes, a 59-year-old home- © 
less resident of Oakland who has been selling Street 
Spirit for almost 20 years. 

Hayes—known to many as Brother Hayes—was 
manning one of his usual posts, outside the Peet’s 
Coffee on Piedmont Avenue, when he caught the 
attention of Jerry Smith—the president of a com- 
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“He had this huge smile, he was unbelievably - 


eneae me Smith s says. “He just seemed like a good . 
person.” 


Smith is a frequent patron of the Peet’s on Pied- 
mont Avenue where Hayes often sells Street Spirit. 
The two would talk nearly every morning, and over 
time, they got to know each other. So when Smith’s 
firm was searching for a subject to paint on a build- 
ing at 14th and Franklin, Hayes came to mind. 

“(We were looking for] a real, street-level Oakland 
individual,” says Troy Lovegates, the painter com- 
missioned for the mural. “A chip off of the actual 
city.” 

That’s how Derrick Hayes landed on the side of 


.a downtown building, making a monument of his 


spirit: an abiding presence in the fast-changing city, 
his smiling face just around any Oakland corner. 


‘ 
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The mural captures something true about Hayes. 


He emanates’warmth, and always looks out for his 
community. Standing outside the Peet’s on Pied- 


-mont, or Beauty’s Bagels on Telegraph Avenue, 
he greets café patrons with a fist bump or a wave. 


When a meter maid starts making their way up the 
block, he pokes his head inside and warns, “They 
writin’ tickets out here!” He calls out to the children 
who pass by day after day on their way to school. 
“Study hard,” he says. “You’re going to make a 
difference!” 

Hayes describes himself as very sensitive. He is 
quick to cry when speaking about his experiences, 
but he is also quick to share stories about formative 
moments in his life. There’s the day when he hit a 
man with his car, and held his hand as he died right 
there on the street; the moment when he saved two 
little boys from being run over by a driver who 
rolled through a stop sign; the community he built 
in the San Quentin choir while serving time. 

“How do you go from a gangster to a cry baby?” 
he asks. “But I did, and I’m glad about it.” 

This metamorphosis didn’t happen overnight. To 
explain how he transformed into the person he is 
today, Hayes recalls an afternoon when he was sell- 
ing Street Spirit on Piedmont Avenue, and noticed 
an 11 year-old girl being bothered by an older man. 
Hayes watched this man follow and then assault the 
girl—so he stepped in to help. He threw the man to 
the ground, and held him until the police came. 

The next morning the girl came back to the same 
street corner with her mother and asked, “Mommy, 
when I go back to school, is the bad man going to be 
there?” Her mother shook her head. The girl looked 


_at Hayes. “When I get back to school, is the good 


man going to be there?” 

As Hayes remembers the story, his eyes fill with 
tears. “Ain't that something?” He pauses, then 
says, “I’ve done a lot of bad in my life, but the good 
things should be accounted for.” 

Hayes was born in Chicago, where he got 
involved with gangs at a young age. He grew up 
in North Lawndale, a high-crime neighborhood 


known as K-Town. For a long time it felt like 


there was no way out. “My mother couldn’t do 
nothing about us being in gangs,” Hayes said. 
“As a matter of fact she encouraged it, because 
she didn’t want to get firebombed and moved 
out (of) the neighborhood.” | 


“ Hayes continues on page 5 
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Hayes from page 4 


But eventually Hayes and his family got out of 
Chicago. When he was around 15, his mother mar- 
ried a man 20 years her senior who gave them some 
mobility. The marriage led Hayes and his three 
siblings to Sanford, Florida, where he attended high 
school. | 

Hayes’ life was transformed when his family 
moved to Florida. He spent his teenage years in 
Sanford, and several years bouncing around Florida 
after that. He was an excellent athlete who played 
baseball and basketball. He even played on a team 
with Tim ‘Raines, who was inducted into the base- 
ball hall of fame in 2017. 

Through his mother, he was also introduced to the 
world of higher education. When they arrived in _ 
Florida, she enrolled in music school at the Univer- 
sity of Central Florida. This was a big deal for his 
family. His mother had been a classical pianist and 
child prodigy, but put her education on hold to raise 
her family. Now, she was able to pursue her educa- 
tion, which inspired Hayes immensely. She graduat- 
ed at the age of 44—Suma Cum Lade. 


‘How do you go from a 
gangster to a cry baby?’ 


¥ 


Hayes remembers one particular day with crys- 
tal clarity. His mother played a recital, which he 
attended with his siblings and their children. They 
were the only black people at the event. “To see her 
flourish in that room...for people to throw flowers 
at her feet, it was mind blowing,” he says. “Gang 
banging in Chicago was tumultuous. When I got to 
Florida, I found out Ihada brain.” 

Though he enjoyed his life in Florida, Hayes” 
moved to Hayward, California at the age of 36 after 
running into trouble. When he first arrived in 1996, 
he moved in with the mother of two of his children, 
who were 13 and 14 at the time. But facing objec- 
tions from her new boyfriend, Hayes moved out it just 
two months later. 


Alone and, with een to go,. fe moved to.the 
streets.of Oakland, where he resorted to old habits. 


He started using and selling cocaine. “That was the 
90's,” Hayes said. “That was what Oakland was 
like. I became well known for dealing and playing 
basketball.” : 
Hayes soon found his way to the homeless shel- 
ter in the Veterans Memorial Building on Center 
Street in Downtown Berkeley. At the time, shelter 
guests had to be out the door early in the morn- | 
ing. Still groggy, Hayes formed a habit of boarding 


BART trains to catch some extra sleep. 


He began to notice the same woman every morn- 
ing on the train, commuting to work. One day, he 
stayed awake and introduced herself. He learned 
her name, Linda Masters, and they made plans to 
meet after work to get to know each other. Over the 
next few weeks they hit it off and he moved into 
her apartment. She and Hayes lived together for the 
next 20 years. 

For close to two decades, the couple lived in an ° 
apartment building in Downtown Oakland that 
Hayes calls “pink palace” for its bright paint job. 
ay had a happy relationship until she fell ill in 
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Hayes sells Street Spirit outside Beauty's Bagels on Telegraph Avenue. 


2015. “For the first two years, I paid all her medical 
bills myself,” Hayes said. “I paid the bills by selling 
Street Spirit.” 

After Masters fell sick, Hayes’ housing fell into 
jeopardy. In 2017 Masters moved to Washington to 


live with her son and attend to her health. After she’ 


left, their landlord took Hayes to court. The land- 
lord argued that with Masters’ departure, he was 
now a single occupant and had to sign a new lease. 
This meant a major rent increase, from about $600 
to $1,300 per month—a price Hayes could not pay. 
After twenty years, he was back on the’street. He 
has been living in a tent for the last nine months. 
Living on the street is hard, but as always, Hayes 
is looking on the bright side. He has found an op- 
portunity in his new circumstances: to move back to 
Florida to be closer to his ailing mother. And while 


it may be difficult for him to part with the commu- 
nity he has built in Oakland, he is excited about the - 
opportunity to reconnect with his mom. 

“She’s my hero,” he says. “That! s why ’'m mov- 
ing back to Florida.” 

Hayes would like to surprise his mother by 
arriving home on Thanksgiving Day. His commu- 
nity is ready to support him in reaching this goal. 
“A group of people who buy my paper outside the 
Hive are going to send me home,” he says. “I just 
have to say when.” 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in which someone who 
lives on the street tells us their story. Alastair Boone is. 


the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 


By Robin Silver 


Bic Pink was finished 23 years before the civil 
war began in America. © 

Big Pink was made from local cypress trees, 
impervious to the rot and insidious decay that time 
brings to most things, the living, the dead, and all 
those things in between and beyond. . 

Big Pink still sits proudly on a small knoll in 
Louisiana, north of Lake Pontchartrain and west of 
the Tangipahoa River, on the outskirts of Roseland. 
If houses had gender, Big Pink was definitely a 
southern belle. 

Big Pink was and is a monument, a testament to 
refined southern living. Her 360-degree veranda 
is surrounded by a circular hedge of Azalea of the 
same hue. An outer ring of guardian Oaks drip 
with the grey green gauze of Spanish moss. I later 
learned that Big Pink was originally owned by 
Abolitionists. 

Big Pink oozes gossip, history, and secrets from 
each plank and tile. She shouts when the rain hits 

her corrugated roof. ; 

Big Pink was and is a respectable, genteel abode 
with a grand hallway that splits the house in two. 
When you enter Big Pink on the east side, you can 
see the sun setting through her backdoor at just the 
right time of year. She is at the epicenter of a day’s 
radius, sitting on the crossroad between space and 
time, now and then, here and there. 

On the right of the hallway is first the big com- - 
mons, living room, dining area, the master fireplace 
and the kitchen. On the left are her bedrooms. A 


small cast iron wood stove heated the middle room, . 


which is where my daughter slept whet Big Pink 
chose us to occupy her. — 

Then there’s the piano. The old upright piano oc- 
cupies the first of the small rooms on the left of the 
grand hallway. The ivory and ebony keys are worn 
like footsteps on a stone stairway through time. 

It first began in the Piano room, on the outskirts 
of vision. The first time I touched the upright 
piano’s keys I played an inversion of an e-minor 
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chord. But you wouldn’t have known what chord 
was played, for it was horribly out of tune. The 
dissonance of the chord triggered some chain 
reaction inside and out of the house. A shelf broke 
in the kitchen at the opposite end the house spilling 
mason jars to the floor, shattering upon impact. The 
broom on the front porch fell over, startling a small 
group of quail into flight. The screen door at the rear 
of the house suddenly slammed shut and the elec- 
tricity blinked twice and then went off completely. 


TOWARDS ME, AN 


The cardinals atop the pines abruptly went mute 
and the omnipresent buzzing of the cicadas ceased. . 

Then, as the piano’s noise slowly died into silence, 
the electricity came back to life, along with every- 
thing else that had seemed to hold its breath. 

Without thinking, I almost touched the piano 
keys again, but then some insistent inkling made 
me withdraw. I thought I should: tune: this aphique 
before I played one more note. 

I called the only piano tuner within easy reach.. 


As it turned out, Mr. Duchamps knew of this piano a 


because his grandfather had been the last oneto 
tune it. By his records that was 33 years ago. Mr. 
Duchamps mumbled something as he was leaving, 
something about a notation in his grandfather’s _ 
record book that the piano needed special tuning. 
One way or another, he finished his work without 
incident. . 

I blew off my first encounter with the upright as 
a fluke. That evening, I had a glass of wine and ap- 
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proached the piano, a bit cautious. I slammed dovun: 
the rest of the Malbec and sat down and braced 
myself. 

The sun was just setting as I played one note, 
then a chord, then a short phase. Nothing unusual 


happened 


I sat back and began to improvise on the worn 
keys. The piano sounded beautiful, perfect, en- 
chanting. I relaxed more and more and a delicate, 
soft elation began to fill me as I played and Big Pink 


listened. 


_ Once I drop into the zone, I often close my eyes, 
leaving all my attention to sound, And this I did. I 
felt like Big Pink was enjoying the music. When I 
brought my improvisation to its conclusion, I let the 


__ last notes decay into silence and opened my eyes. 


There he was, standing before me. 


“I was startled to put it mildly. had not heard him, 


come in. As I looked closer, he was not completely . 
solid. There was a translucency to him. I could see 
the painting on the wall right through this tall, pale, 
thin elegantly dressed man in formal attire, the for- 
mal attire of the mid 1800s. | 

Time stood still. Before the next quickened heart- 


beat, he looked solidly into me and gave a comfort- 


ing smile, a kind of approval before he transformed 
into.a milky colored mist, quickly churning its way — 
towards me, and then entered me as if I had inhaled 
his spirit. : 

It was not an unpleasant feeling, as Bes as it 
was. I shuddered, and then a warm trust began to - 


- fill me. I looked at my reflection in an old window 
~ pane, with all of its slight Potions, ee I saw 
“~“washim,notme 


He had become me, sitting at the piano. I looked 
ses at the hands that were no longer mine. They 


_ were pale, with long, strong fingers. I watched in 


silent disbelief as the elegant hands began to play. 
The agile hands began to play a waltz unknown 
to me. It was simple at first.and then with each mea- 


sure the waltz gained in complexity. I was complete- 
ly mesmerized. 


Big Pink continues on page 9 
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By Timothy Busby | 


I would like to share my experienc- 
es with one of the most fascinating _ 
people I have ever met. For the pur- 


poses of this story, I will call her Emer- © 


ald. And if you believe in the powers 
that gemstones and crystals contain, 
her name is very appropriate. 

Emerald looked to be approximately 

30 years old, she appeared to be possi- 
- bly Asian or Native American Indian, 
long straight jet-black hair, slender 
build and very attractive. She did not 
fit the average profile of someone who 
is homeless. Her normal demeanor is 
very meek, polite and quiet. ; 

~ Imet her while we were living in - 
the same encampment. My tent was 
right next to hers. For the first week I 
would hear a group of people hang- 
ing out in Emerald’s tent, sometimes 
during the day but mainly at night— 
sometimes all night long. That didn’t 
bother me. Living-on the streets,. 

you become immune to noises and 
distractions while you sleep. I never 
said anything to Emerald about the 
parties. Actually it was quite refresh- 
ing to hear people having fun, playing 
around, joking, laughing, and having. 
a good time. 

My first week at the camp I was — 
speaking with one of the longtime 
residents. While we were talking, Em- 

-erald came in and in her quiet voice 
asked us if anyone had been by her 
tent asking for her. 

The other resident responded, 

_ “Emerald, you know you can’t have 
visitors.” It was at this point her tone © 
and appearance changed andina 
strong defensive voice she responded, 
“Have we met? Who are you to tell - 
me I cannot Mes visitors?” I remained 
quiet. 
The two had known each other for 
quite some time, but the other resi- 
dent introduced himself again. He 
explained that those are the rules of 
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the camp, no guests. She just glared at 

him and abruptly walked off. I wasn’t 

quite sure what had just happened 

and it wasn’t any of my business. 
After she left we continued to talk, 

I said to the other resident, ‘I’m not 


trying to snitch on Emerald but she 


has had guests at her tent all week.’ 
He said I was wrong—that she hadn’t 


had any guests. 


I replied I am in the tent right beside 
hers and I have heard her and other 
people over there all week. He just 


looked at meand said once again, Em- —. 


erald does not havé any visitors. 
I didn’t want to cause any problems 


‘so I said nothing more. I personally 


had no problem with Emerald paving 
guests over. 
The next night I heard people over — 


-at Emerald’s tent again. As I stepped 


out to use the restroom, I looked over 
at her tent: There were no lights on 
and I couldn’t see inside, nor could I 
see any shadows that resembled peo- 
ple. But I heard the voices very clearly. 
It was very apparent to me that she 
had four or five people in her tent. I 
could hear Emerald talking, and there 
was a small child that sounded like . 
a five-year-old playing, laughing, 
and giggling. I could hear the child’s 
mother speaking to her daughter. 
There was a lady with a disciplinary 
tone, it sounded like she had a real at- 
titude, she repeatedly said things like, 
“don’t do that” or “what do you think 
you are doing? I’ve told you again 
and again not to do that!” She seemed 


like a real killjoy. I also heard another : 


voice, I couldn’t quite make out what 


this person was saying, just undistin- 


guishable statements and sometimes 
laughing. 

Over the course of the next week I 
continued .to hear the group having 
conversations and hanging out in her 


tent, mainly at night. I would leave in 


the morning and not return until dark. 


* BE THAT WE ARE THE 


One day as I was sitting in my tent, 
I heard Emerald’s friends over at her 
tent talking again. When I stepped out 
of my tent, I could see inside of hers. 
She was the only person there. 

It was at that point I realized some- 
thing wasn’t adding up. I slipped back 


into my tent and just sat there listen- 


ing. Again, I could hear four to five 
people having a conversation. And 
I’m not talking about one dimensional 
conversation, I’m talking about mul- 
tiple conversations with each voice 


- practically overlapping the other. I just 


sat there in awe. 

I spoke with another camp member 
about his perception of Emerald’s be- 
havior. His belief was that she wasan 
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Oracle, and a doorway to the spiritual 


_world. He went on to say that most — 


people in the camp were reluctant to © 

set up next to Emerald’s tent. I think 

he was somewhat shocked when I 

expressed my excitement, I have met 

many people living on the streets, 

traveling from here to New Orleans 

and back. I have never met anyone 

like her. a8 
I will add, Emerald sue not drink, 

smoke or do drugs of any kind. Her 

mentality is much like that of a child, 

simple, sincere, and honest. During 

one of our conversations, she stopped 

in the middle of a sentence, looked at 

a chime hanging up in her tent that re- 

sembles a dreamcatcher and asked “is 


-he a friend?” She stared at the chime 


briefly and then said, into the air, that 


. she and I had been friends over a 


thousand years ago. 

Quite possibly, Emerald ander 
stands this world in a way that we 
are incapable of grasping. It may very 
well be that we are the delusional 
ones, not in touch with spirituality. 
After all, we only have the perceptions © 


-we’ve been taught. 


Timothy Busby is a writer who currently 
lives on the streets in Berkeley. 
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‘TF WE ARE 


ARE HOLY’ 


Haunted from page 1 


communities and our block, but stay 
here haunting the powerful; our very 
presence refusing to let them forget 
their own histories of violence. It is 
white violence that first called Black 
people spooks, and the legacy of 
white supremacy continues to haunt 
this block. We obtain the old records 
of racist real estate redlining on this 
block. We stay around the very build- 
ings unscrupulous landlords evicted 
us from. We offer this land back to the 
living Ohlone people whose ancestral 
spirits still walk this land, their burial 
shellmounds harmed terribly by the. 
nearby Emeryville malls. We are the 
communities haunted by these histo- 
ries that polite society would have us 
forget, and if we are ghosts, we are 
holy. 

#37MLK is hosting an event to discuss 
this and other topics on October 31. There 
will be games, live music, and food. Bring 
a suggested donation of $20. 


Stefani Echeverria-Fenn is the founder 
of #37MLK and The Sportula: Micro- 
grants for Classics Students. She is a PhD 


_ student and adjunct lecturer of Latin and 


Ancient Greek at UC Berkeley and The 
Jesuit School of Theology. 


| PARALYZED: THE DEMONS THAT PREY ON THE HOMELESS 


GHOST STORIES 
By Andy Pope 


_WHEN one is homeless, one is by definition 
exposed to all kinds of elements that escape the con- 
fines of one who lives indoors. Weather is only one 
such element. There are also predatorial elements— 
people who invade the space of someone who has 
no physical barrier to sepa- | 
rate them from intruders of 
the night. ! 

There is also another kind 
of predator sometimes en- 
countered in the darkness. 
This is the supernatural 
predator, often colloquially 
referred to as a “demon” — 
an entity that invades one’s 
dream states, or states of 
half-sleep. ; 

Homeless friends of mine 
reported being “hassled” or 
“attacked” by malevolent — 
entities that seemed to hover over various outdoor ~ 
spots where we tried to sleep. I sometimes sensed 
these invasions as well. Typically, I would become | 
paralyzed, and suddenly feel as though an invisi- 
ble hostile creature was grabbing me and rubbing 
or scratching me with things that felt like paws or 
claws. Sometimes I would feel as though I were 
being pounded upon. I would hear abusive voices 
as this happened: “Andy, you scum bag!! You are a 
total piece of shit!!!” | : 

Whether these were truly alien invaders from 


outer space, or merely the subconscious reflection of : 


my own low self-esteem, I cannot say. 

I learned that these attacks have a name: sleep 
paralysis. Sleep paralysis is a condition where one 
is awake to one’s surroundings but lacks motor 
control. In other words, you’re not awake enough to 
move your body, but awake enough to know what’s 
going on. It often strikes during times when the 
usual patterns of sleep have been disrupted. In my 


‘I WOULD BECOME 
PARALYZED, AND 
SUDDENLY FEEL AS. 
THOUGH AH INVISIBLE 
HOSTILE CREATURE 
WAS GRABBING ME’ 


experience, very few things have disrupted my nor- 


mal sleep patterns as much as the overall conditions 
of homelessness. : 

As a person who has had sleep paralysis since the 
age of 14, lam among the 8 percent of the popu- 
lation for whom this condition is commonplace. 


When I was homeless, I noticed that these intrusions 


would be different depending on when and where 
they occurred. For example, intrusions in Ohlone 
ae Park were different 
than those that took © 
place on the steps of 
St. Joseph the Worker 
church or outside of 
the Rubicon building. 
I always sensed that 
I was being assault- 
ed by some kind of 
invisible entity, but 
the nature of the entity 
would differ accord- 
ing to where it was 
that I was trying (un- 
successfully) to sleep. 
If I were to take a daytime nap on Bart, how- 
ever, I noticed that I was free of these mysterious 
assailants. However, when the train would stop, 
sometimes they would attack. This gave rise to the 
theory that they lived in a reality that intersected 
the normal Earth-based reality at certain spots, but 


that they were unable to traverse the surface of the _ 


Earth—at least not at speeds corresponding to those 
of rapid transit. This theory is reminiscent of the 
concept of the “tesseract” expounded in the book A 
Wrinkle in Time by Madeleine d’Engels. 
Another theory had to do with the veracity of 
these demon-riddled reports. How plausible were — 
they really? How credible were those who report-. 
ed them? And most of all, who was most likely to 


believe them? I could not help but notice that those 


who were impoverished, homeless, on disability, © 
working poor, or low-wage blue collar or assem- 
bly line workers were the quickest to embrace and — 
believe my reports of sleep paralysis. Often, people 


in the lower socio-economic brackets would share 
their own similar experiences of encounters with 
“demons.” But people in the scientific community, 
upper level academics, white collar workers, and 


_ corporate business people seemed often to scoff at 


our accounts, writing them off the same way they | 

wrote off all of our statements. To be sure, thisis 
another type of paralysis, one that is relentless, and 

occursinbroad daylight.  —_. 

Whatever the cause or effect of these widespread 
stories, one thing seemed most disturbingly clear. 
There were legions of demons haunting the realm of 
the disadvantaged, the underprivileged, the unpro- 
tected, and the abandoned. Whether they meet us in 


_ dream states or in harsh reality, there are far more 


homeless demons than meet the eye. 


. 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer who live in the Pacific 
Northwest, and the author of Eden in Babylon, a musical 
about youth homelessness in urban America. 
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‘HE HAD BECOME ME, SITTING AT THE PIANO’. 


Big Pink from page6 | 


When the enchanted waltz ended, I heard enthu- 
siastic applause and I looked up to see the room 
filled with appreciative dancers. The dancers slowly. 
began to fade away still clapping and compliment- 

ing us. I, we, bowed to the finely dressed appari- 
tions. ° ee 
. AsI looked to window, I watched in wonder as 
the mysterious pianist became me in the reflection. 
Outside the first rays of a Louisiana sunrise came 
streaming into the room through the old oaks and 
pink azaleas. I, we, had played the night away. 
To this very day, particularly on a yellow moon, 
_Iam borrowed, again, like that first time, by the tall 

man with fine hands. No objections, mind you. The 

~ only difference is I now walk out on the dance floor 
when the new hands begin to play. I dance until — 
dawn getting to know new friends until the music 
fades away. After the applause and the ensuing . 
silence, I find myself sitting back at the piano with 
my hands upon the worn keys, illuminated by the 
first rays.of dawn. : 


Roobin Silver is a musician, audio engineer, and vid- 
eographer who lives at the Here There camp in South 
Berkeley. : 


_ First Rain of — 
the Season 


COMMENTARY 
By Ace Backwords 


‘THE first réal rain of the season was last night and 2 
I got totally soaked. My impression was that the 
rain wasn’t gonna start until later in the morning. 
My impression was wrong. It started raining at 4:00 
a.m. The worst possible time for me. I’m sleeping at 
my campsite in the hills, still drunk, with no rain- 
coat or rain gear. Basically oblivious. 
Just before the rain begins, Mini Scaredy—a cat 
who hangs around my campsite—wakes me up 4 
with her incessant meowing. Possibly as a heroic 
Lassie-like gesture to awaken me from my drunken 
stupor and alert me about the impending rain. Or, 
more likely she just wants to wake me up so I'll get 
off of my ass and feed her breakfast before she gets 
soaked. At any rate, she woke me up in the nick of 
time.. 

-I stagger out of my blankets—which are already Sires 
getting soaked from the ever-increasing rain, dump 
some cat food in a dish for Mini Scaredy. Then 
struggle in the darkness to pack up my blankets. 

_ Then the real bummer. The long march back to 
civilization with no respite from the downpour. _ 
By the time I make it to an awning I’m completely - 

_soaked. And will remain in that state for the next 
eight hours until the sun finally comes up and I can 
dry myself out. . 

Here we go... 


Ace Backwords is a writer and cartoonist who lives in 
Berkeley. 
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Several tiny houses in the beginning stages of the build 


It takes a village: tiny 


By Kate Wolffe 


THe first thing you notice is the color of the 
structures. They’re painted-vibrant jewel tones: 
turquoise, fuschia, candy. apple’ green. Some still 
lack a front door, but even. without them the houses 
are inviting: They’ re spread out across an Oakland 
dirt lot in various states of built, and resemble a 
playground: Builders and volunteers buzz.around 
installing doors and windows. ‘The builders are 

- working an extra Saturday to complete the 12 struc- 
tures by mid-October. ° 

Volunteers from all over the Bay Area have con- 
vened in this empty lot as part of the Youth Spirit 
Artwork (YSA) Tiny Homes Project, which aims to 
build 100 tiny homes for housing-insecure young 
people in the East Bay over the next 10-years. (Dis- 


Volunteers put a door on one of the tiny homes 
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community support 


lace Youth Spirit artworks is the mu es of 
Street Spirit.) 

YSA is privately sourcing and cine the pail 
ing effort, and the builders here are all volunteers 
who have donated their time to put together these. 
structures, ‘Habitat for Humanity’-style. one 

These 12 are the first push. Mounted on trailers, ‘i 
the homes will be portable rooms.for young-peopi 
ages 18 to 24; spaces where they can’sleep, work, 
and store their belongings. Tiny homes as a solution 


for homelessness have grown in popularity in cities © 
like Seattle, and now the effort is reaching Oakland . 


where homelesseness has increased by 47 percent in 
the past two years, according to the 2019 Point-in- 
Time count. 

The bold colors of these homes are just one e part 
of what YSA hopes will make them different from 


Sally Hindman 
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homes built with 


other homeless services in the East Bay. 

Reginald Gentry is an assistant project manager 
and board member for YSA. He said it wasim- __ 
portant that the tiny homes be a new and different | 


~_ kind of housing project—an alternative to a group 
-shelter, but a step up from the TUFF sheds that Oak- 


land has used to house its homeless. Gentry calls 
-the TUFF sheds “bland” and shou eg. and says they 
‘don’t seem like homes. 


He says once these structures are completed, 
young artists that are part of YSA will paint murals 
on them. “So they’Il be looking creative, they'll 
pop,” he'said. “Once the village is put together in 


_one central location it’s going to be a community”. 


Gentry emphasized that community is a core tenet 
of the project. Once YSA finds'a spot for the homes, 
the organization is hoping to get funding to add a 


_joint kitchen, living room, bathrooms, and an R.A. 


to supervise, like a college dorm. The first residents 
will be chosen by YSA and are slated to move in the 
summer of 2020. Besides building, the community 
is getting involved in other ways—USF architecture 
Professor Seth Whatel is working with his class to 


_ create the master plan for the village. 


Many of the volunteers here have expressed that 
youth have been overlooked in the conversation 
about homelessness and housing security, especially 
those who are entering adulthood. 

“People assume ‘oh they're going straight to 


college, they’re: going to be supported’ but that’s 


not really the case,” said 17-year old volunteer Itai 
Timms, a Berkeley resident. Timms says she has 
friends from Berkeley High School who are current- 
ly homeless and living with their friends, or who are 
going to soon age out of foster care. That’s part of 
why she’s here. 

She says those young people need a place that’s 
inexpensive and independent that would allow 
them to stay in the Bay Area if they want. 

Jackson Hardemon, one of the program directors, 
says the objective came from conversations with 


youth. The project started in 2017 when a few of the 


youth mentioned that when they leave their shelter 
program there’s no other place to go. They were 


feeling forgotten and helpless, so YSA organizers 


decided to mobilize. 
They first looked into using the Ohmega Salvage 
yard in Berkeley, however Hardemon says the 


-community pushed back against the idea and they 
_ moved their sights to Oakland. 


“Oakland was a lot more receptive towards this 
idea,” he said. “Honestly I think it was because we 
were trying to start something new, , something 
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different. It was a new solution for an ongoing prob- 
lem with youth in Oakland too.” | 

During their most recent budgetary negotiations, 
the City of Oakland awarded YSA $360,000 to fund 
the operations of the village, once it is up and run- 
ning. That money will kick in in July of 2020. This 
will include the salary for the resident assistants and 
other staff. Lee = 

“We're hoping it becomes a bigger message to pay 
attention to the younger adults that are still being 
affected,” said Hardemon, who emphasized that — 
since this effort would be helping youth, it would 
aim to prevent future homelessness. “They have 
probably just as many problems as seniors do when 
it comes to housing security, job security, food secu- 
rity: youname it.” 

So far, the Bay Area has answered the call to 
participate, especially the members of the interfaith 
community. According to YSA’s Executive Direc- 
tor Sally Hindman, 30 religious communities are 
involved as volunteers. — : 

One of those volunteers is Mohamad Ashor, who 
arrived in the Bay Area as a Syrian refugee in 2016. 
A carpenter for 23 years, Ashor has helped the 
group install doors. He says he was able to settle 
in the Bay Area because someone gave him a free 
one-bedroom apartment to stay in when he arrived _ 
in 2016. He’s building because he wants to give the 
community the same support that he received. Also, 
he says, he can’t believe the extent of the crisis. 

_ “Sometimes I talk with friends in Syria or Jor- 
dan or Saudi Arabia and I tell them ‘look we have 
people sleeping in the street,’ and they don’t believe 
me,” he said. “I hope we find houses for everyone 
who is sleeping in the street.” : 

The project still faces one big hurdle: finding a site 
for these 12 homes. Projet leaders are still unsure of 
where in the East Bay they'll end up. There are two 
viable options, according to Hindman. Either Oak- 
land will acknowledge the project as a response to 
the emergency shelter crisis and lease YSA one of 50 
sites slated for affordable housing, or the organiza- 
tion will rent or buy private property from another 
organization: 


— 


Kate Wolffe is a journalist who lives in Berkeley. 


Top to bottom: Volunteers work together to build 
the tiny homes. 


One of the tiny homes, complete with murals from 
YSA artists. 


Volunteers use power tools to screw doors into 
place. ; 


Assistant project pamager, Reginald Gentry. 
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San Francisco, CA—To-be 
- Waterfront Shelter Wins in 
Court 


In late September, San 
Francisco superior court 
Judge Ethan Schulman 
ruled against the group 
Safe Embarcadero, who 
wanted a stay against 
the proposed waterfront 
shelter, as well as a tem- 
porary restraining order, the San Francisco Examiner 
reports. The judge said the group failed to prove 
that the harm they could suffer would outweigh’ 
the harm of not moving forward with the shelter. 
This comes after Safe Embarcadero raised $100,000 
in March to hire an attorney to oppose the shelter, 
making national news. 

The City plans to open the 200-bed shelter as early 
as December. The plan is for it to remain operational 
for two years with a possible extension. 


Alaska—Home}less services in Alaska 
face uncertain future 


In Alaska, sweeping budget cuts made over the 
summer are stretching the state’s homeless resourc- 
es dangerously thin, NBC News reports. The cuts— 
made by Republican Gov. Mike Dunleavy—have 
already caused shelters to close their doors during 
daylight hours. Shelter operators are beginning 
to have to make difficult decisions about who can 
stay and who must face the sidewalk. Entering into 
winter, this poses extreme danger for homeless 
residents of Alaska, for whom freezing to oa isa 
very real threat. 


Las Vegas, NV—Las Vegas Mayor 
Resurrects Sit/Lie Ordinance 


Las Vegas Mayor Carolyn Goodman plans to res- 
urrect and expand an ordinance that would punish 
homeless people for sleeping or camping on side- 

walks, the Nevada Current reports. 

If approved, the proposal would make it “a mis- . 
demeanor to camp or sleep in the public right-of- 
way, such as a sidewalk, in downtown and resi- 
dential areas if space is available at the Courtyard 
Homeless Resource Center or another non-profit 
service provider.” 

The ordinance is expected to be heard at an, 
October 14 recommending committee meeting, . 


__ which hears potential bills slatedfor the city council 


agenda. If passed, the ordinance subjects violators. 
to pay up to a $1,000 for sleeping outside, or ee to. 
Six BON in i 


Imperial Beach, CA— New Sit/Lie 
Law Passes Unanimously in San 
Diego County 


In September, Imperial Beach—a residential 
beach city within San Diego County—unanimous- 
ly passed a law that will prohibit sleeping on city 
property, NBC 7 San Diego reports. The ordinance 
will “regulate and prohibit camping, lodging or 
sleeping on public property in the City.” It will also 
be illegal to store personal belongings on public 
property such as sidewalks, streets, or right-of- 
ways. “Of course it’s about homelessness,” said 
homeless advocate Michael McConnell. “They can 
pretend all they want.” 


USA—EPA Chief Blames California’s 
Homeless Population for Poor Water 


Quality 


In September, the Trump administration ohana 
without evidence that California is failing to protect 
its residents from water pollution caused by the 
homeless in San Francisco and Los Angeles, De- 
mocracy Now! reports. In a letter to Governor Gavin 
Newson, EPA chief Andrew Wheeler said that © 
California is failing to enforce the Clean Water Act. 
Wheeler’s letter came three days after he threat- 
ened to pull billions of dollars in federal highway 
funding to California. A spokesperson for Governor 
Newsom called Trump’s moves “political retribu- 
tion against California, plain and simple.” 
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COMMENTARY 
Jack Bragen 


IT is well known to almost anyone exposed to 
Buddhism that its originator, Gautama Buddha, left 
behind rule of a kingdom, immeasurable wealth, 
and a wife and child, to go into poverty and inten- © 
tional suffering and seek the truth about the human 
predicament. A parallel is that of Jesus, who appar- 
ently was homeless and who relied on the generosi- 
ty of those he taught. 

The Buddha went as far as drinking his own | 
urine. He was determined to understand the cause 
of human suffering. He intentionally starved him- 
self. : 
Today, most individuals who espouse Buddhism 


are highly educated and financially secure. Those 


who are poor or barely surviving are often dis- 
dained by many Buddhist practitioners. 

Buddhism is more applicable to poor people than 
it is to those who are materially doing well. If ma- 
terially well-off, Buddhism becomes several things 
that don’t really hit the nail on the head. It becomes 
another form of status and importance. It becomes 
a way to like oneself despite feelings of inadequa- 
cy. And, it becomes a way of dodging the minimal 
suffering involved in the daily lives of people who 
are not struggling to survive. 

Buddhism for poor people is a very different 
picture. 

If poor, we can take solace in a consciousness 
that goes beyond the real and genuine suffering 
we experience, which is part of the condition of all 
life; birth, old age, sickness and death. If poor, we 
desperately need to have refuge from harsh condi- 
tions, and we find this refuge on the inside through 
Buddhist practice. 

If poor, however, we probably live in conditions of 
plentitude in comparison to how people lived in the 
time in which Gautama Buddha lived. This means 


that we have a puzzle to solve: Are things truly 
hard? 


The environment carries sets of beliefs that 
those around us force us to adopt. If everyone 
says we ought to be scared, we are scared. If _ 


everyone says things are hard, then we believe 
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Buddhism for the rich us. Buddhism for the poor 


things are hard. If we disbelieve what everyone 
else is telling us, we are in a separate belief sys- 
tem, and we become crazy. 

Additionally, in the time of Gautama Buddha, 


people didn’t live very long, for the most part. Are 


we prepared to live as poor people did in the Bud- 


_dha’s time? It might very well entail not surviving 


into the next month. 

Everything is subjective. Albert Einstein believed 
that things were relative. This meant something to 
the effect that, anywhere you go, the speed of light 


_ in that spot measures the same. A social artalogy is 


that, at any place, things function according to the 


« 


Buddhism is more applicable to 
poor people than it is to those 
who are materially doing well. 


rules of that place, and it is normal. This means that 
if people have established a place is bad, that is one 


_ of the rules of that place. 


If you look at things from a perspective of the 
physical universe, human beings are planetary 
growths that arose from primordial slime, and that 
stick to planets via the force of gravity. If planets 
collide or are hit by a meteor, the planetary growths — 
die. The planets don’t care about this, nordothe 
stars that shine light and radiate on them. This 
renders an overdraft in your checking account very — 
irrelevant. 

Was Buddha correct about life? Was Albert Ein- 
stein correct? Maybe we should look more to them, 
and less to the beliefs people commonly hold. 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna. His books are available for purchase on 
Amazon. 
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